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Art. XL — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — A Report of the Debates and Proceedings in the Secret Sessions of 
the Conference Convention for proposing Amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, held at Washington, D. C, in February, 
A. D. 1861. By L. E. Chittenden, one of the Delegates. New 
York : D. Appleton and Company. 1864. 8vo. pp. 626. 

Although the " Peace Conference," as it was termed, held in Wash- 
ington in February, 1861, had no great effect upon the course of national 
affairs, and the public attention was speedily turned from it by the rapid 
succession of events of greater concern, yet its assembling and proceed- 
ings were among the most remarkable political incidents of the period, 
and hold a prominent place in its historical record. Mr. Chittenden 
has, therefore, performed a good work in publishing this Report of the 
Debates and Proceedings of the Conference. Besides its value as an 
account of the Convention, it has a still greater value as a record of the 
opinions held and declared by representative men from both sections of 
the country in regard to the state of the nation just before the beginning 
of the civil war, and to the measures which were required by the exi- 
gencies of the moment. The volume is a most striking monument of 
the conditions of feeling and thought then existing. It is a landmark 
set at the boundary between the old and the new order of things, be- 
tween peace and war, between the past and the present. It serves to 
measure the changes which have been wrought in sentiment and convic- 
tion during the last four years. It indicates the progress in the political 
education of the nation which has been effected under the stern tuition 
of war. 

The Convention assembled in pursuance of resolutions adopted by the 
General Assembly of Virginia on the 19 th of January, inviting the States 
to appoint Commissioners to meet in Washington " to unite in an earnest 
effort to adjust the present unhappy controversies in the spirit in which 
the Constitution was originally formed, and consistently with its princi- 
ples, so as to afford to the people of the Slave-holding States adequate 
guaranties for the security of their rights." Fourteen Free States and 
seven Slave States were represented by one hundred and thirty-one 
Commissioners, appointed by the Legislatures or Governors of the re- 
spective States. Seven States had already, at the time of its assem- 
bling, seceded from the Union. The readiness of the Free States to 
accede to the proposal of Virginia affords a convincing indication of the 
disposition of their people to satisfy the South, and to avert, if possible, 
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the calamities with which the course of the Southern leaders then threat- 
ened the nation. The North had not yet unlearned its old and deep-worn 
habit of " compromise " and " conciliation." Although it had declared 
over and over again, in the most authoritative manner, that it proposed 
no interference with slavery, although this was one of the cardinal doc- 
trines of the party which had triumphed in Mr. Lincoln's election, 
although Mr. Lincoln himself had accepted this doctrine in the frankest 
terms, yet this election was made the pretext by the Southern conspira- 
tors for carrying out their long-cherished scheme of a slave-empire, on 
the vague plea that the rights of the South were thereby endangered 
and invaded. 

The real question at issue was not interference with slavery, but 
whether it should be extended; and under the pressure of Southern 
threats and Northern fears, Congress had proceeded at the session sub- 
sequent to Mr. Lincoln's election to organize three new Territories 
without a word respecting slaver/, "and in such manner as left the 
South in full possession of all the rights accruing to her from the Fed- 
eral Constitution, as expounded in the Dred Scott decision." It pro- 
posed to admit New Mexico (then including Arizona) with such a Con- 
stitution as its people might adopt, whether it established slavery or 
not. It passed a resolve proposing an amendment to the Constitution, 
which, being ratified by the required proportion of the States, would 
preclude Congress from the exercise of any power of interference with 
slavery in the States. The whole North was ready to join in the call 
for a Convention of the States, to consider such amendments to the 
Constitution as would secure the South in the possession of its rights. 
It was in the temper to yield many of the legitimate fruits of its politi- 
cal triumph. It made effort after effort to preserve peace and the 
Union, but in vain ; for the South demanded the whole or nothing. It 
would rule or ruin. 

The very call for the Peace Convention was an indication of its 
spirit. Virginia invited, not the States of the Union, but " the States 
of this Confederacy," " to afford the people of the Slave-holding States 
adequate guaranties for the security of their rights." As if new guar- 
anties were needed, or could be given. What the South really re- 
quired of the North was, as Mr. Greeley has well said, " co-operation, 
complicity, in the work of extending, diffusing, and fortifying slavery." 
It required the North to sacrifice not only its political, but its moral 
principles, to yield up the defence of freedom and the rights of free 
speech and free labor, to stifle its conscience, and to deny its convictions. 

The Peace Conference had hardly assembled before it became obvi- 
ous that the great majority of its Southern members had come in the 
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spirit neither of loyalty to the Constitution, nor of confidence in the loy- 
alty to it of the North. It appeared that they would insist upon certain 
concessions, and, if these were not granted, would not pledge themselves 
or their States to await any overt act of aggression upon their rights 
before seceding from the Union. The Southern members held the 
threat of disunion and of war over the Northern, in case their demands 
were not complied with. On the ninth day of session, a report was 
presented by the majority of a committee which had been appointed, 
of one member from each State, recommending the adoption of seven 
proposed Articles of Amendment to the Constitution. These articles 
were based in great measure upon the propositions of Mr. Crittenden, 
made some time previously in the Senate of the United States, and 
known as the Crittenden Compromise. Stripped of verbiage, they were, 
in fact, to the following effect : — that slavery should be recognized in 
terms in the Constitution, thereby nationalizing it ; that slavery should 
not only be permitted, but established and guaranteed under the national 
sanction, in all Territories of the Union south of 36° 30' ; that Congress 
under the Constitution should have no power to regulate or interfere 
with slavery, either in the States or Territories, or in places under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the United States ; that these amendments and 
the clauses in the original Constitution referring to slavery should not 
be amended or abolished without the consent of all the States; that 
Congress should provide for payment to the owner for fugitive slaves 
the recovery of whom was prevented or obstructed. 

Everything in these amendments was toward the making of slavery 
national, the forcing of the North to become partners in a great slave- 
holding Union. It was a scheme for the commission of the most out- 
rageous iniquity toward mankind. It was a deliberate insult to the 
conscience of the non-slaveholding portion of the Union. It was the 
attempt to establish a slave despotism over the North. A minority of 
the committee refused to join in such a report. On their behalf, a 
report was submitted, proposing that the Conference should recommend 
to the States to apply to Congress to call a Convention for the propos- 
ing of amendments to the Constitution, in accordance with the provision 
in its Fifth Article. Mr. Seddon of Virginia (now the Secretary of 
War in the Confederate Administration) submitted also a minority re- 
port, taking still more extreme Pro-Slavery ground than the report of 
the majority. 

The debate upon these reports showed that there was no possibility 
of harmonious action in the Convention. Its members were divided 
into four parties, two from each section of the country ; — the extreme 
Pro-Slavery men, led by Mr. Seddon, whose loyalty to the Union was 
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not to be secured by any possible concession ; the Border-State Slavery 
men; led by Mr. Wickliffe of Kentucky, who were loyal to a Pro- 
Slavery Union ; the Northern Democratic Pro-Slavery men, ready for 
any concession to the demands of the South ; and the Northern Anti- 
Slavery men, who were heartily loyal to the Union as it was, but who 
would concede no new guaranties to slavery under the Union. 

" In my deliberate judgment," said Mr. Seddon, " the Union and the 
Constitution as they now stand are unsafe for the people of the South, 
— unsafe without other guaranties, which will give them actual power 
instead of mere paper rights." — " You cannot demand anything of us at 
the North," replied Mr. Boutwell of Massachusetts, " that we will not 
grant, unless it involves a sacrifice of our principles. These we shall 
not sacrifice If the Constitution and the Union cannot be pre- 
served and effectually maintained without these new guaranties for 
slavery, the Union is not worth preserving. .... But the North will 
never consent to the separation of the States." — " At the South," said 
Mr. Guthrie of Kentucky, " we ask for our rights under the Constitu- 
tion. If the question is decided against us, we know how to take care 
of ourselves." Here was the old slave-driving tone so fanyliar once in 
Congress ; and it was answered by the old whine and cringe of the 
Northern " whipped spaniels." " I have read," said Mr. White of Penn- 
sylvania, " and carefully considered all the proposed amendments 

I think they are rather to the advantage of the North. I believe the 
people of the North will hasten cheerfully to adopt them." — "These are 
noble propositions," declared Mr. Granger of New York ; " they are 
such as the people expect and want." — " The country is divided," sard 
Mr. Rives of Virginia. " A people have separated from another people. 
Coercion is not a word to be used in this connection." — " Virginia will 
not permit coercion," was the insolent declaration of Mr. Seddon. And 
in presence of this spirit, Commodore Stockton of New Jersey was base 
enough to say, " Do you talk here about regiments for invasion, for co- 
ercion, — you gentlemen of the North? You know better; I know 
better. For every regiment raised there for coercion, there will be 
another raised for resistance to coercion."* Nor was even this the 
lowest depth to which the Northern dirt-eaters descended. One of the 



* The infamous letter of Franklin Pierce to Jefferson Davis of January 6, 
J 860, contains a similar declaration, made with a view to the Presidential nomina- 
tion of that year. 

" I have never believed," said the Ex-President, " that actual disruption of the 
Union can occur without blood ; and if, through the madness of Northern Aboli- 
tionists, that dire calamity must come, the fighting will not be along Mason's and 
Dixon's line merely. It will be within our own borders, in our own streets, between 
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Commissioners from New York, whose name we do not give, out of 
respect to his later services to the Union, made the infamous assertion 
that New England would readily sacrifice its principles to its material 
interests. " I know the people of New England well," said he. " Once 
show them that it is necessary to adopt these propositions of amendment 
in order to secure the permanence of the government and to keep up 
the property and other material interests of the country, and they will 
adopt them readily. You will hear no more said ahout slavery or plat- 
forms." It was well that he added, " I speak as a merchant." Happily 
there were other men from New York who had better thoughts, and 
who did not allow such recreancy to go unrebuked. " The world is 
governed by ideas, and not by ' material interests," said Mr. Smith. 
" No sentiment, no opinion, ever took a firmer hold of the Northern 
mind, ever struck more deeply into it, ever became more pervading, or 
was ever adopted after maturer consideration, than this, — that it is 
impolitic and wrong to convert free territory into slave territory. With 
such convictions, the North will never consent to such conversion." 
" The contest," he added, " is between the owners of slaves on the one 
side, and all the freemen of this great nation on the other. It is a 
contest between the great opposing elements of civilization, whether the 
country shall be possessed and developed and ruled by the labor of slaves 
or of freemen." 

But even such a protest against the disgraceful opinions of some of 
the Northern Commissioners, and even the plain, manly, and effective 
presentment of Northern views made by other members of the Confer- 
ence, were not enough to prevent the Southern members from being 
persuaded that there was a strong party at the North ready to submit 
to whatever exactions might be required of them, — ready even to assist 
the South in opposition to the national authority if exerted in behalf of 
the integrity of the Union, — ready even to maintain the right of se- 
cession. Three times in the course of the sessions of the Conference, 
propositions were introduced in effect to deny the right of a State to 
secede from the Union ; and three times, by aid of the majority of the 
Commissioners from Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Ohio, these propositions were voted down. Upon the men who made 
such speeches as those we have quoted from, and who cast such 

the two classes of citizens to whom I have referred. Those who defy law and scout 
Constitutional obligations will, if we ever reach the arbitrament of arms, find occu- 
pation enough at home." 

Such was the degradation of the Pro-Slavery Democrats of the North ! It was 
plain to see that either despotism or civil war was at hand. Out of such slime has 
sprung the breed of Copperheads. 
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votes as these, rests not only lasting disgrace, but the heavy burden of 
responsibility for promoting that delusion in the South which led them 
to fancy that the nation was already lost to all sense of dignity and 
honor, and would consent to be broken up without resistance. These 
men were the Northern agents of secession, the real promoters and 
fosterers of war. God be thanked that the people had not sunk so low 
as to follow their counsels or adopt their policy. 

The majority report of the committee, after undergoing some amend- 
ment, was finally adopted by the Conference on the 27th of February, 
and the Conference adjourned. Its recommendations were not acted 
upon by Congress, and, as we have said, no distinct influence upon pub- 
he action or opinion is to be ascribed to its proceedings. 

"We cannot too highly commend Mr. Chittenden's excellent Report 
x>f the Debates. His work is executed in a very able and satisfactory 
manner ; and it is fortunate that, as the Convention refused to employ a 
competent stenographer for the purpose, so careful, thorough, and com- 
plete a Report was made by one of its own members. 



2. — History of the Anti-Slavery Measures of the Thirty-seventh and 
Thirty-eighth United States Congresses, 1861 — 64 By Henbt 
Wilson. Boston: Walker, Wise, and Company. 1864. 12mo. . 
pp. xv., 384. 

Senator Wilson has added another to his many good services to the 
nation and to the cause of freedom, by the preparation and publication 
of this volume. The rapid succession, during the last three or four 
years, of military events of the utmost interest and importance, has, in 
some measure, drawn away the public regard from the less striking, but 
not less important, legislative events of the period. Such a record as is 
here presented of Congressional debate and action is well fitted to arrest 
attention, and to show the great progress that has been made in render- 
ing the laws of the country consistent with the principles upon which its 
institutions are founded. While Mr. Chittenden's volume, which we 
have just noticed, contains the report of the last declarations and efforts 
of the supporters of slavery, by which the legislation of Congress had 
for two generations at least been mainly directed, this volume, with a 
striking Contrast, oners to view the first successful efforts of the defend- 
ers of the rights of man and of free labor to put an end to slavery, and 
to destroy that power which, after long degrading the country, finally 
sought to ruin the government which it had been accustomed to control. 

The Thirty-seventh Congress, the first session of which was held on 



